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OPENING ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER, 1880. And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES, 
The RECEPTION EXAMINATION will take place from 20th until 30th of 

September. Address— BAVIGNYSTRASSE, 45, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” : 
‘THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR,” ab 

T AND a 
OME and EDUCATION ior LIVELE BOYS. —A Lady “TELL ME NOT MY LOVE WILL CHANGE.” Zi, 
for their Children. Inclusive Terms Thirty Guineas per annum. The highest Me GERARD COVENTRY will sing the above popular a 
references, Address—‘‘ PRINCIPAL,” 48, Richmond Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush Songs at Hastings, August 30th and September 7th. BS 1h 
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: “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” ae 
MSS EUGENIE KEMBLE 18 ready to accept ENGAGE- R WALTER JOY will sing AscHeEr’s popular Romance . 
MENTS for Concerts, Soirées, &c., in Town or Country, Address— M “ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Onslow Hall, Brom keia! ae | 
15, DRLAMERE TERRACE, Paddington, W. , ’ — ae 
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R VAL NICHOLSON begs to announce that he is now “ WE AND SAD.” sa 
M* arranging his AUTUMN and W VINTER ENGAGEMENTS, and requests MEMORIES, 8 ET Bb a Re us % 
that all Communications res ting Concerts, Lessons, &c,, may be addressed to UST PUBLISHED, a New Eprrion of this admired Song. 24 
50, GLOUCESTER ORESCENT, Regent's Park. Words by Mrs Baines. Music by W. H. Hots, re 
REMOVAL. «* A tender and expressive song, which we highly commend; it would be most 





he s thetic words of 
R BRIDSON begs to announce his Removal to Hiaurrexp, — hater be hoa ues aby Lng Sa te 
Miranda Road, Upper Holloway, N. “Tt is sarely tinet we find verse and music so aptly allied as in this song.”— 
. News of t 

“UP IN THE MORNING” (by J. G. Calcott). Sane atid are full of deep feeling, very poetically expressed, and the music 

[THIS new and effective Part-Song, written by WELLINGTON | brings out their inner deeper meaning.” —Malvern News. 
GUERNSEY, and composed J.G. Catcort, will be sung at Miss Elena Free by post, 2s. 

Corri’s Evening ‘Concert, Onslow Hail Brompton, Thursday, September 2nd, London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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D I LOVE 
h R JOHN CROSS will sing “ALICE, WHERE ART 
THOU 2” “THE MESSAGE,” and ‘WHY DID I LOVE HER?” (com- 
posed for him by Henry Ponrer) during Mdme Vassili’s Provincial Tour. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
Me J. H. PEARSON will sing at Croydon (by desire), on 
JUL October ith, AscHeRr’s popular Romance, ‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU e” 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” “THE MESSAGE,” and 
“Way DID I HER ?” 








“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


N R JOHN CHILD will sing Wirorp Morean’s popular 
Song, “MY SWEETHHART WHEN A BOY,” at the Alexandra Palace, 
twiee next week. 








“IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
\ R LEWIS THOMAS will sing “IN SHELTERED 
VALE” at Swansea, on Wednesday next. 
“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 


ng EDITH WYNNE and Mr LEWIS THOMAS will 
x Henry SMart’s popular Duet, ‘WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN 
FROM THE SEA,” at Swansea, on Wednesday next. 








Now Ready, price 1s.6d. net. P.0.0. Post Office, Salisbury. 


FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 

Written on the occasion of Her Majesty's Visit to Germany, and the Voyage of the 
Empress Eugenie to Africa, in the Spring of 1380, 
“MATERNAL AFFECTION.” 
Written and Adapted to an admired and appropriate French Air, by 
JAMES MARTIN. 


J. Martin, No. 1, Church Fields, Salisbury, Wilts. P.0.0. Post Office, Salisbury. 








TO ORGANISTS. 
“MHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST:” a Series of SHtLiine 


Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size. 


No. 1. Original Pieces and Arrangements... “es . F. Archer, 
» 2. Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters ea Dr. Spark. 
» 3. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries _... ne ees Arthur Johnson. 
» 4. Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) F, Archer. 


(To be continued.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING BACH BOOK. 
OunNtnGuaM Boosey & Co., 296, Oxford Street, and all Musiesellers. 





Just Published. 


“4 MOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards), Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIk ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 


oe 4 encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL BER@soN, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W, 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnes, Music 


by MIcHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Co, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 4 * d . ~ 


NEW VOCAL DUET. 
“7 ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“"MHE TIME OF ROSES.” Song. Composed expressly 


for and ,sung by Mrs Osgood. Words by Txos. Hoop. Music by MINA 
GovuLp. Dedicated by special permission to” HRI the Princess Snag 
Marchioness of Lorne. Price, with coloured Frontispiece, 3s, net; with plain 
2s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. ; 
‘This song has had special favours bestowed upon it. The composer, Mrs 
Gowd, is well known for her efforts on behalf of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children at Chelsea. Concerts organized to raise funds for that excellent institu- 
tion by this lady have always been highly suceessful, and Mrs Osgood’s singing 
of “The Time of Roses” has been a feature of each entertainment, Bouquets and 
baskets of the queen of flowers were offered on more than one occasion as 
applause. Two settings of the song—one in A flat for soprani, and one in F for 
contraltos—ean be had. Of late years amateur. musicians are entering the field 
with professionals, not only as executants, but as composers,”—Literary World, 

















Just Published. 


[HE RIGHT WAY TO GO (Song of the Old Companion). 


Words and Music by FREDERICK PENNA. Price 3s. Lond J 
z ENNA, e on: DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street; where may be obtained “They named her 
manee Setape me” and “‘ Days of Childhood,” Words and Music by FREDERICK 
“A very good song. The words have a moral import by no means forced or 
strained, or out of the correct line, and the music is manly, straightforward, and 
to the point, tiiereby securing a happy union of both qualities.”— Musical Record, 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY CF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axp SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c, 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Puris: Passage dw Grand 
Cerf; 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 99, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


“OLD ENGLAND.” 


Four EASY AND BRILLIANT FANTASIAS ON ENGLISH AIRS, FOR THE 





LANOFORTE, 

No.1. “THB ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND” ... coo wee wee MM 
» 2. “THE BRITISH GRENADIERS’ MARCH” ...  ... ses coe B, 
» 3 “HEARTS OF OAK” ... Sie ae ay oe Pa a 
» 4. “THE BAY OF BISCAY” and ‘THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME” ss, 


Composed by 


RICHARD HARVEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


‘PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.” 


Sone, 
Words by Mrs. EDWARD GOODLAKE. 
Music by 
EVELYN WODEHOUSE. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UsT PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon, Music by IstporkE DE Lara. Price 4s. 


a‘ On the golden sands, on the golden sands, 

When the sun set over the sea, 

And revealed the shore of the far off lands, 
I wandered there with thee. 

We heard the flow of the ceaseless waves, 
And watched their foam-touched crest, 

And our hearts were full of mystery, 
And sweet, unfathomed rest,” 





London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
NEW S80NG, suna By LASSALLE. 


“ECSTASY.” 
Words by VICTOR HUGO. 
Music by 
HECTOR SALOMON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W; 


“TTER VOICE.” Sicettamand 
; ; nr’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enrreuxz, is published 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Last week at Covent Garden Theatre was again a busy one, and 
Mr F. H. Cowen, the new conductor, may be complimented on the 
skill with which he varies the entertainments. The Wagner pro- 
gramme was a real success. The different pieces were not only well 
selected, but judiciously classed, with a view to contrast of effect. 
To cite examples—the mystic prelude to the first act of Lohengrin, 
coming directly after the stormy overture to the Fliegende Hollinier, 
transported us to a different region, showing that a legend much 
more remote than the Flying Dutchman in the waves of myth could 
be just as subservient to musical treatment in the hands of one 
equally a poet and musician; then, nothing more diametrically 
opposed to the Funeral March for Siegfried could be imagined than 
the restless, turbulent overture to Die Meistersinger, that ‘‘ comic 
opera,” with which, as with the deeply tragic Tristanund Isolde, Wagner 
beguiled some leisure time while yet the vast scheme of the Ring des 
Nibelungen was in progress ; and finally, no two pieces, although 
belonging to the same opera (Die Walkiire), could contrast more for- 
cibly with each other than Wotan’s “‘ Farewell” to his favourite child, 
Briinhilde, whom, by aid of the god, Loge, he has enveloped in the 
flames of a burning wood, until some human champion, knowing 
not fear, shall come to rescue and claim her for his mortal wife, and 
the famous ‘‘ Ride” of the female warriors, whose business it is 
to bring slain je athe from earthly battle fields, to swell the army of 
Walhalla, and aid the timorous gods in resisting the bold encroachments 
of giants and the stealthy designs of subterranean dwarfs. We are, 
however, of opinion that the ‘‘ Ride of the Walkiiren” should have 

receded, instead of coming after, the ‘‘ Fire Charm,” asin Wagner's 

yric drama. Among the above-named excerpts, that which inevitably 
suffers materially is the solemn march from Gdtterdimmerung, of 
which people not familiar with the incidents and aspirations that 
make up the life of the ingenuous god-born hero, to every one of 
which reference is made by the themes so subtly interwoven, cannot 
by any means form an adequate notion. th this and the 
‘Fire Charm ” might have been accompanied with advantage in the 
programme by some brief explanatory note, so as to help the 
audience to a better appreciation. As it was, they fell comparatively 
dead, whereas all the other pieces, standing in need of no such assist- 
ance, were heard with more or less satisfaction, especially the‘‘ Ride,” 
which, under any conditions, would speak loudly for itself, and, given 
by the orchestra with far more spirit than ona previous occasion, was 
unanimously encored. To complete the Wagner selection, Elizabeth’s 
air from 7'annhduser was extremely well sung by Mrs Osgood; Mr 
Howard Reynolds played on the cornet, in his best manner, theromance 
from the same opera, knownamong us as‘‘O starof eve ;” Mad. Fricken- 
haus introduced Liszt's pianoforte arrangement of Senta’scharacteristic 
‘*Spinnlied,” from the Fliegende Holldnder, which gavefull scopeto her 
brilliant execution ; and the first part terminated imposingly with the 
Festal March, again from Z'annhduser. 

The second “ classical night” yielded very little in interest to the 
first. The overture to Rosamunda, by Schubert, and a very rarely 
performed symphony in B flat of Mozart’s would alone have made 
it acceptable, Our earliest acquaintance with the exquisite music of 
Rosamunda, Princess of Cyprus, is due to the research a MrG. Groves, 
with the sanction and encouragement of the Crystal Palace directors. 
The author of Rosamunda was that eccentric lady, Helmina Chezy, to 
whom Carl Marie von Weber was indebted ber the book of his 
Euryanthe, The drama failed, but Schubert’s music (and no wonder) 
was admired. The overture, however, was not written expressly 
for Rosamunda. It formed the orchestral prelude to an opera 
called Alfonso and Estrella, composed a year earlier (1822), but never 
publicly given until Franz Liszt, always sympathising with merit 
which he deemed unjustly ignored, produced it under his personal 
direction at Weimar, where it met with scant recognition—onl a 
according to Schubert’s very diffuse biographer, Kreissle von Hell- 
born, being once performed. Schubert was unlucky in these matters, 
and, indeed, his exceptional gifts taken into consideration, was 
unlucky through the whole of his brief career (he died before reaching 
his thirty-second birthday). The overture to Alfonso and Estrella is 
a fascinating work, and it matters little whether it is given under 
that name, or as overture to Rosamunda. Mozart's symphony, styled 
“No 11,” we may suppose, because it was published, among others, 
long after the six great works of the kind with which the Philhar- 
monic Society was first to make the English public 
familiar, although composed some years before the first of 
them (in D—1782, the year of the Seraglio, the first of the 
quartets dedicated to Haydn, and other important works), has the 
melodic charm, the contrapuntal fluency, and the symmetry of form 
by which its author is at once and so easily recognised. Mozart was 
by nature polyphonist ; he spoke, it may be said, in ‘‘ counter- 
point,” as though he could not help it; but, on the other hand, his 
exhaustless melodic faculty saved him, in any circumstances, 





from being rated as a pedant. Such music as his can never 
be unwelcome, and admirably played, as on the present occasion, 
must always please those whose ears are attuned to the influence 
of harmony as pure as it is unpremeditated. Beethoven’s fifth 
and grandest pianoforteconcerto was well played by Mad. Frickenhaus, 
who, nevertheless, took the final movement at so leisurely a pace as 
to deprive it of all its spirit and characteristic individuality. The 
tuneful gavotte from Gluck’s Armida, an opera which, at the Paris 
Académie Royale de Musique, entirely eclipsed the Armide et Renaud 
of Lulli, composed more than three-quarters of a century previous 
to the same text of Quinault, was so delicately played, and so much 
to the taste of a large majority of the audience, that it had to be 
repeated. Not the least of Gluck’s qualifications was his ability to 
write tuneful, ad captandum dance music. Mad. Patey and Mr 
Maybrick selected airs by Handel, and Mrs Osgood sang the graceful 
canzonet from Spohr’s Azor and Zemira, an opera which, nearly 
half a century ago, used to turn the heads of our young musicians. 
Our admirable and accomplished contralto, Mad. Patey, selected a 
once celebrated and even now admired song from Rinaldo, the great 
Saxon’s fourth Italian opera, built upon the same episode in Tasso’s 
Jerusalem as the Armide of Lulli and Gluck and the Armida of 
Rossini. She sang it in perfection. Nothing could better suit the 
graceful, unaffected style of Mrs Osgood than Spohr’s canzonet—so 
like Mozart’s ‘‘ Voi che sapete.” The ‘‘ classical” section of the 
concert, with the March composed by Mendelssohn in honour of the 
visit of Cornelius, the painter, to Dresden, which, though in manner 
and form bearing a strong family resemblance to other marches from 
his pen, contains a trio (the first of two) so captivating as alone 
would suffice to recommend it. In this the band of the Coldstream 
Guards appropriately took part. 

For the ‘‘ English night” Mr Cowen had prepared a selection, 
which seemed to meet with general approval, beginning with Balfe’s 
spirited overture to his first English opera, The Siege of Rochelle 
(Drury Lane Theatre, under Alfred Bunn—1835), immediately fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘ Dance of Nymphs and Reapers,” from the music to 
Shakspere’s J'empest, composed by Mr Arthur Sullivan, when a 
‘*Mendelssohn scholar ” at Leipsic—a genuine inspiration of youth- 
ful fantasy, and still, like its companion pieces, among the most 
lauded of his productions: We had also the orchestral suite of five 
movements, Im Schwarzwalde, by Mr F. Corder, who, like Mr Sulli- 
van, was at one time student in the Royal Academy of Music. These, 
which have already been heard at the Crystal Palace, gain consider- 
ably on more intimate acquaintance, especially the second movement, 
‘*The Brooklet,” in D major, and the third, ‘‘ Noontide Stillness,” 
in A, predominating key of the suite—the first,a piquant and ani- 
mated scherzo, the second, a somewhat brief adagio, each attractive 
in its way. We were glad to hear this music again, and even «more 
so the graceful overture, Mountain, Lake, and Forest, by Mr Harold 
Thomas, which found warm admirers on the occasion of its first 

rformance at a Philharmonic concert, in February last. Mr Harold 

‘homas, now a professor of admitted rank, wen Wemsily a student 
at the Royal Academy, his adviser being the late Sterndale Bennett. 
In saying, then, that his overture occasionally reminds us of the 
engaging style of that distinguished English master, and that the 
very opening, although in “ four,” instead of ‘‘ six,” measure, and 
in the key of G, instead of D, involuntarily conjures up remini- 
scences of the Naiads, one of the most finished productions of 
Bennett’s art, we suggest nothing in disparagement of Mr Thomas’s 
overture, which is agreeable throughout and consistently shaped— 
the work, in fact, of a practised musician, who not merely expresses 
himself with fluency, but has ideas amenable to natural development. 
The second theme, in the key of the dominant, is as pleasing as the first, 
and the second part, or “‘ free fantasia,” ingeniously worked out. The 
Mountain, Lake, and Forest has no exceptional pretensions, but that 
it is a composition of more than average excellence can hardly fail to 
be admitted by capable judges. It is a reflex of the author's impres- 
sions while sojourning amid scenery plainly indicated by its nomencla- 
ture, and as such claims serious attention. A gavotte by Mr E. 
Sharp, and a rondo ‘‘d la Turgque,” by Mr Cowen, agreeable 
bagatelles for the pianoforte, played by Mdme Frickenhaus ; a well 
written allemande, by Mr Anderton; songs by. Balfe, Messrs 
Frederick Clay and Cowen, assigned to Miss Orridge, Edward 
Lloyd, and Miss Mary Davies (the last two encored), and a march 
by Miss Lillie Albrecht, completed the first part of the programme. 
The ‘‘ miscellaneous” part began with a “selection” from Mr 
Cowen’s Rose Maiden, effectively arranged by Mr Alfred Austin, 
including some of the most striking and melodious themes, with 
solos for flute, oboe, and cornet, admirably executed by Messrs 
Radcliff, Horton, and Howard Reynolds. The second of the promised 
six symphonies of Beethoven (in B flat, No. 4) was, on the whole, 
the best orchestral display on all hands that up to this moment has 
been vouchsafed to us. This being accompanied by the overtures to 
Les Deux Journées (Cherubini), and Heimkehr (Mendelssohn), together 
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with the beautiful interlude from the last act of Gounod’s Roméo et 
Juliette, gave to the Beethoven Symphony night all the aspect of a 
‘classical’ event. On Wednesday evening we had more contribu- 
tions of the same order. Mr Cowen, indeed, seems bent upon 
making us all musical, and it is to be hoped that his enthusiasm 
may meet with the reciprocation it deserves. Among other 
pieces, for example, were Weber’s overture, Rubezahl (the 
Ruler of the Spirits); the overture and ent'ractes from Schumann’s 
Maufred—that effort of genius, which Mendelssohn’s most earnest 
and aspiring contemporary preferred to everything else he had 
written ; the magical Danse des Sylphes, from La Damnation de Faust 
of Berlioz (encored) ; and the ‘‘ Italian Symphony” of Mendelssohn 
—so long held in abeyance, and now for many years past one of 
the most universally popular of his works. In addition to the 
foregoing, Miss Josephine Lawrence, a young pianist, of whom we 
have on more than one occasion spoken favourably, won genuine 
approval by her performance, in the first part, of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Rondo Capriccioso” in B minor, with orchestra (why ‘‘capriccioso ” 
it is difficult to say, seeing that it is in perfectly symmetrical form, 
and that Mendelssohn himself styled it simply ‘‘ Rondo Brillante,” 
a title which suits it exactly), and, in the second, of Schumann’s 
‘* Arabesque,” and a harpischord lesson by Domenico Scarlatti. Not 
the least attractive feature of the programme was a selection from 
the last act of Auber’s Gustave [/J., containing ballet music worthy 
the composer of La Muette de Portici, than which higher praise could 
not be given. The remainder of the concert was purely miscella- 
neous, the singers being Miss Anna Williams and Messrs Edward 
Lloyd and Maybrick. For the ‘‘ English” concert to-night we are 
promised Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, with chorus, added to solo 
vocalists and orchestra,— Times. 


——— 0-—— 


MICHAEL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. 
( Continued from page 530. ) 


M. Laroche, in the work we have already quoted, analyses and 
characterises the music of his country as follows: 


‘* Consider the melody, with its piquant and unexpected advance, 
its fancies, its leaps, and its designs of graceful ornamentation ; the 
harmony, with its system of chords transparent as crystal, and its 
plagal and Phrygian cadences, opening up such vast prospects to 
the soul; the rhythm, which so frankly makes itself at home, and, 
in its unrestricted freedom, unfolds so capriciously the different 
forms of the music—does not all this depict the Russian people ? 
Do we not perceive reflected in it, as in an unknown microcosm, the 
rude liberty of bearing which distinguishes the Russian, with his 
clear, sober mind, his need of broad comfort, and his antipathy for 
all trammels and all restraint? Lastly, does not the profusion of 


musical blossoms, the inexhaustible variety of creations springing , 


spontaneously out of the ground, show, when compared with our 
sterility in the plastic and figurative arts, the depth of our domestic 
life, the rich lyricism of our nation, concealed beneath the roughness 
and wretchedness of external forms? Well, yes! nature among us 
is wanting in picturesqueness; our costumes are abominable, and 
our entire organisation, I am prepared to admit, eludes the painter’s 
brush and the sculptor’s chisel. But the accents of our folk’s 
melodies are so profound, their diversity of form so seductive, and 
their novelty so perfect, that we may with thorough confidence 
direct our glances to the future, and contemplate with an assured 
eye the artistic destinies of our country. Our national songs are a 
certain guarantee of the value of Russian music, and would s:ffice to 
prove our esthetic aptitude. But this is not the only testimony ; 
we may mention with pride a great Russian artist, who, brought up 
in the school of popular melody, knew how to preserve its character 
in immortal works, and thus portray with inimitable success the 
Russian people and their most minute peculiarities. That artist, 
that master, is Michael Ivanovitch Glinka.” 

_ When relying on his own inspiration, Glinka is a fertile, pleas- 
ing, graceful, and original melodist. The most exquisite 
simplicity, a sort of frank ingenuousness, and a perfume of piquant 
freshness, render his songs something special. There is nothing 
commonplace about what he does. As for conventional forms 
and those expedients whose effect on the public is 
attested by frequent experience, he disdained to learn 
or to employ them. He displays, combined with a horror of 
pedantry and pretension, a just and deep sense of expressive style. 
His harmony is always distinguished, and often strikingly eccen- 
tric. The modulation, frequent in his works, is almost invariably 
unexpected, and has a tendency to the relative minor. ‘The 
tendency in question is exceedingly characteristic, but lends tu 
many of his pieces—and this is the peculiarity most open to 
criticism in his compositions and, perhaps, in Russian music—au 








air of listless indolence, a vague and ill-defined character. From 
what was said in the preceding chapters, the reader may gain 
some idea of the form in Glinka’s operas, As for instrumenta- 
tion, the author of Life for the Czar was at an early period 
acquainted with all the secrets and knew how to employ all the 
resources of this branch of the art. In certain portions, however, 
of his second opera, we remark too frequent imitations of Weber's 
orchestral style. But, when grappling with a phantasmagorial 
subject, how escape the magic influence of him who exercised such 
sway over water-sprites, gnomes, and fairies? Rouwsslan may be 
described as nothing more or less than a Russian Oberon, and 
Glinka consequently employed the same colours for it, Uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, for he declared he was not over-fond of the 
music of him who wrote Der Freischiitz. One day he told Liszt 
so. “I quite believe it,” retorted the pianist. “You and 
Weber are two rivals courting the same woman.” 


VII. 


Glinka’s talent and works were as unknown to the Parisian 
public, in the year of grace 1844, as he himself was, On one 
solitary occasion only had reference ‘been made to him in the 
Gazette Musicale. A St Petersburgh letter addressed to that paper, 
and dated the 10th January, 1837, contained, in an account of 
Life for the Czar, the following: ‘The new opera has solved an 
important problem for art in general, and for Russia in particular, 
by revealing to us the existence of Russian music.” The writer 
spoke with earnest esteem of the composer as one “ versed in the 
secrets of Italian melody and of German harmony,” and who, 
“rich in original talent, had shown by a brilliant effort that Russian 
melody, now dreamy, now gay, and at another time animated, may 
rise also to the pathetic style.” At the period of which we are 
speaking, Russia was known principally by the Letters of the 
Marquis de Custine, which, written in 1828 and published in 1330, 
could not even mention Glinka. But another traveller had spoken 
of him, In the Revue de Paris for March, 1844, a writer said : 


‘* As to music, the Russians possess national songs stamped with 
melancholy, for the melodies of nascent communities are always 
plaintive, as if to resemble a wail. For some time, the have been 
trying their hand at opera. Life for the Ozar, by Glinka, displays 
bas, Po originality, and is perhaps their first work of art which is 
notan imitation. Science assumes in it a form so artless and popular ; 
the work, both as regards poem and music, is so faithful an epitome 
of all that-Russia has suffered and sung ; it depicts so well her hatreds 
and her love, her tears and her joys, her deep night and then her 
radiant dawn ; it is at first so sad a lament and afterwards so proud 
and so triumphant a hymn of redemption, that the lowliest peasant, 
transported from his izba to the theatre, would be touched to the 
very bottom of his heart. It is more than an opera; it is a musical 
epopavia, in instance of the lyric drama restored to the nobility of its 
primitive aims, when it was not a frivolous amusement, but a patriotic 
and religious solemnity. I never attended a performance of this 
piece without deep and sympathetic emotion.”* 


A few lines from the correspondent of the Gazette Musicale and 
the enthusiastic appreciation of a distinguished writer in the Revue 
de Paris are not sufficient to found a reputation. Glinka, who had 
taken small furnished lodgings on the fifth floor in the Passage de 
Opera, was able to walk about on the Boulevard des Italiens as 
isolated as the most insignificant provincial, arrived the day before, 
and with all the independence of action which perfect incognito 
bestows on strangers. Being by no means in the habit of endeav- 
ouring to direct events, and, with his natural carelessness, abandon- 
ing himself to the chances of existence, he neglected, during the 
early part of his sojourn, the serious object of his journey, for- 
getting himself somewhat in the delights of the little Théatre 
Chantereine. Luckily some friends arrived from St Petersburgh, 
and snatched him from this listlessness. He was introduced to 
the Secretary of an Embassy, who put him in communication with 
Berlioz. ‘The latter was already meditating a visit to the land of 
roubles. He received Glinka with extreme courtesy. Three times 
a week the unappreciated composer welcomed his foreign acquaint- 
ance, displaying, for his benefit, in long and familiar conversations, 
all the seductive charm of a brilliant talker of the most original 
turn of mind, In the winter of 1845 he organised in the Cirque 
of the Champs-Elysées a series of Concert-Festivals, with an 








* Une Année en Russie, letters to Saint-Marc Girardin, by Henri 
Mérimée, cousin of the Senator and Academician ; like him an archeologist 
and philologist, besides being an enlightened musical amateur. 
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orchestra of a hundred and sixty performers and a chorus of two 
hundred singers. He did Glinka the honour of admitting some 
pieces by the latter among the rest. The programme of the concert 
for the 16th March announced : 


First Part, 
Overbure $0. TRE S607 6.....0.0.corcesencrorcssoncceccoacesanecs Schneitzheffer 
Rondo from the Opera, Life for the Czar, sung by Mad. 
SOCIO WNEY COREE |W OUI, os asad nsec cascancduphardandsiocuadeasaces Glinka 





PRG i I IN dng ace dn nsh cee th nai sncn dnd Kad anelanstenaalandavuee Rossini 

‘Dies Ira” and ‘‘Tuba Mirum” from the Mass for the Dead...Berlioz 

Grand Dance-air composed on themes of the Caucasus and the 
Crimea in the Russian opera, Rousslan and Ludmila ...... Glinka 


On Sunday, the 6th of April, between the fragments of a nonet 
by Félicien David and the Queen Mab Scherzo, from his Romeo and 
Juliet, Berlioz again had the cavatina and rondo from Life for the 
Czar performed, 

Four days afterwards, on Thurday, the 10th of April, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, Glinka gave a concert of his own for the 
benefit of the Association des Artistes Musiciens, founded two 
years previously by the late lamented Baron Taylor. He engaged 
for this concert, which took place in the Salle Herz, the band of 
the Italiens, with Tilmant as conductor. All the Russian colony 
responded to his appeal. There was a most brilliant gathering, 
with a profusion of diamonds and flowers, The programme com- 
prised, in addition to several vocal pieces, the “Cracovienne” 
from Life for the Czar, Tchernomor’s March from Rousslan and 
Ludmila, and a Scherzo-Fantasia in the form of a Waltz. The 
receipts amounted to fifteen hundred francs. In the following 
letter to his friend Koukolnick, Glinka describes the effect of 
~_ various performances and the general results of his visit to 

aris, 
(To be continued. ) 
————— 


EGOES OF THE WEEK. 
(From “ Punch.” ) 


My esteemed colleague of the Smokely-on-Sewer Observer is entirely 
in error in stating that Oliver Cromwell ever wore spectacles, and 
that, from those aids to vision being tri-lateral and of an azure hue, 
he was known among his Presbyterian Soldiery, now as ‘“ True 
Blue,” and now as ‘‘ Goggles.” Nothing whatever of the kind, I 
knew ‘Old Noll” very well ; that is to say, I remember my grand- 
mother telling me that she could remember a Punch and Judy man 
who had once been in possession of the skull of the illustrious Pro- 
tector (whom Shenstone justly calls “‘the Greatest Prince who ever 
reigned in England”), and that, from the appearance of the super- 
ciliary ridge, the external and internal orbitary prominences, and 
the nasal frontal suture, he was certain that Cromwell never wore 
spectacles, 

I wonder whether the bantering expression, ‘‘ Nolle prosequi” 
(used when you decline to go any further with a wearisome com- 
panion), refers in any way to Cromwell having been exceptionally 
active in the prosecution of Charles the First. And, touching 
etymons, it might be as well to consult Junius, Skinner, Worcester, 
Walker, Webster (O, rare Ben Webster !), Ménage, Phillips, Wedg- 
wood, and Professor Skeat as to whether there be any foundation for 
the popular belief that ‘‘Old Noll” should properly be spelt 
“Knoll,” the word having a sly reference to the ‘‘eminence” 
attained by the victor of Naseby. 

Mem,—There are to my knowledge (I had almost said ‘‘ Nol ”- 
ledge) eleven heads of Old Noll extant ; one at Knole Park ; another 
in the Hoodlum Museum, Kearney Street, San Francisco ; a third at 
Chande ore; a fourth belonging to the Time-keeper of the 
Straits of Malacca; a fifth in the Bodleian Library (this is from the 
collection of old Nollekens, the sculptor) ; a sixth at Mdme Tussaud’s 
(only the ye rietors are not aware of the fact, and exhibit the skull 
as that of Henri Quatre); a seventh in the Kiatigorod Museum at 
Moscow ; an eighth in the Balearic Isles (it is that of Oliver when 
he was at scbedl} ; a ninth in the Sultan’s private cabinet of caimés, 
coupons, and crania at Constantinople; a tenth in the Trippenhuis 
Gallery at Amsterdam; and an eleventh in the possession of your 
humble servant. Not any are genuine except mine. 

_A fair correspondent writes me that through the munificence of 
Sir John Tenpenny Naylor, Bart., M.P., the charming little town of 
East Grinnington has been endowed with a Free Library, of which 
® special section has been apportioned to lady readers; and, as a 
member ef the Library committee, she asks me for a succinct list of 
wseful and entertaining works suitable for ‘‘ general reading,” say of 





girl students, between the ages of nine and nineteen. I have the 
greatest pleasure in complying with her request. Here is the list :— 

Higgins’s Anacalypsis ; Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley; Boppsius 
On Tetrahedral Decadendra; Quackenbosch On the Equivocal Quincunz ; 
Sir R. Phillips’s Essays on the Proaimate Mechanical Causes of the General 
Phenomena of the Universe; Spinosa On Diseases of the Spine ; Albertus 
Magnus’ Life of General Grant ; Professor Oxley’s Letters of Olé Bull, The 
Zendavesta; Dr Butterfield’s Memoirs of Tosti; The Fall of Wolsey; a 
Historic Study, by Sir Coutts Lindsay; Crystallography for Kittens, by the 
Hon, Mrs Grey Malkin; Bayle’s Critical Dictionary; What's in a name? 
a Novel, by Miss Louisa Lawn Tennison ; Jornovius’s Theory of the Spheroid 
Bulb ; Elecampadius’s Greek Roots; The Tatty Koran; Bacon’s Minor 
Essays, comprising “ Rasher Thoughts,” ‘‘ Up the Rind,” and the “ Perfect 
Cure ;” Mouldymugg’s Thoughts on Suicide and Meditations on Homeopathy ; 
the Belle’s Assemblee for the year 1813; Grinderani’s Organic Remains ; and 
Joachim Ruff's Guide to the Turf, 


I shall be happy to reply either in this column or directly to my 
correspondent ‘‘ Oogipoff,” if he will favour me with some more 
definite address than ‘‘ Bedford Level, Vale of White Horse ;” but 
I must respectfully request that neither he, nor the gentleman from 
Hanwell (who bit my parlour-maid in the arm last Wednesday), nor 
the lady who claims to be the rightful heir to ‘‘ England’s Thorny 
Throne” (see her thirty-seventh letter to me), will in future repair 
to my private residence at 7 a.m., for the purpose of throwing mud, 
eggs, ginger-beer bottles, and other missiles at my dining-room 
windows, because I have been unable to discover whether 1t was 
George Selwyn, Machiavelli, or the Arabian physician, Avicenna, 
who made use of the remarkable expression: ‘‘ That accounts for 
the milk in the cocoa-nut ; but not for the hair outside.” 

I have often thought that remark anent the milk in the cocoa-nut 
worthy to make a sixth with the famous five aphorisms of Hip 
crates, I wonder whether I could repeat them, now, without book, 
I remember, more than seven-and-forty years ago, learning them 
= aphorisms, not the years) at my good old nurse, Muffin’s, knee, 

me see— 


Ho Bios bracheus, 
He de techne makre. 


Life is short—when it is fast, 

Art is long—when Mr E, Burne-Jones’s young 
maidens wind down “ Golden Stairs,” 

The occasion fleeting—when the train only stops 
five minutes for refreshment at Mugby Junc- 
tion. 

He de peira sphalere. Experience fallacious—when, for the seventh time, 

you have bought a painted sparrow for a canary, 

He de krusis galape. Judgment difficult—in the Long Vacation, 


In the matter of Alamode Beef. ‘‘ Toopsy ” tells me that it is 
made from chamois leather, marine glue, cardamoms, and Dr Gilly- 
flower’s Patent Food. ‘‘X. Y. Z.” remarks sarcastically that the 
merest schoolboy ought to know that alamode is a careful prepara- 
tion of couscoussou, pilaf polpetti, ravioli, stchi, salmagundi, olla- 
vodrida, clam-chowder, and that the peculiar flavour is imparted to 
it by means of the pee on juice of the manioc (7'olderollolidis 
vulgaris), and “cherrybungo.” But what is ‘‘cherrybungo?” I 
have searched Schrevelius, Liddell and Scott, Littré and Walker 
continued by Hooker (a most judicious lexicographer, who also 
wrote on Ecclesiastical Politeness), but can find nothing about 
‘‘cherrybungo.” Will Professor Skeat oblige ? 

Mem:—* Brumbrum” says that Hogarth was very fond of 
alamode, and that he can remember the period when Mr Worth, of 
Paris, kept an alamode-shop, ; 

P.S.—There will not be any ‘‘ Egoes ” next week, as I am going 
to Honolulu, by the way of the Gulf of Bothnia, and the Bight o 
Benin, Dear old Bight of Benin !—Vos valete et plaudite. 

Tue Evxcrric LicuTEr, 
(G, A, 8, superseded.) 


Ho de kairos okus, 


Hysterical London News. 








Spa.—Madlle Victoria de Bunsen has announced a concert here qn 
the 10th September, with Herr Hollman. Miss Bessie Richards is 
also coming here from Aix-les-Bains, It is a pity she cannot be in 
time to be one of the party, It would make a charming trio. 

DusseLvorF.—‘‘ Festival Concerts,” in conjunction with the 
Exhibition, were given on the 8th and 9th inst. The programmes 
included only works by composers who had lived aud exercised their 
profession in this place. Among them may be mentioned the D minor 
symphony, Schumann; St Paul, Mendelssohn; the B flat major 
Chorus for male voices, with orchestra, Julius Tausch ; overture to 
Dionys, Burgmiiller ; “* Festouverture,” Rietz ; Scenes from Goethe's 
Faust, Schumann ; and Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, performed by 
Herr Leopold Auer, The chorus consisted of 500 ladies, 90 boys, 
and 320 men} the band of 100 members, 
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Brown's Letters to Huefler. 
(Continued from page 533. ) 
Lerrer II. 


My Lord,—In the former sheets I have endeavoured to explain to 
your Lordship the nature of simple recitative, and to describe the 
kind of verse appropriated to it. I proceed now to treat of the 
higher parts of vocal music, those, namely, which are adapted to 
the more interesting and pathetic passages of the drama. With 
respect to these, distinctions have been likewise made by the Italians, 
which seem perfectly well founded. They must, in the first place, 
have observed that all those passages in which the mind of the 
speaker is agitated by a rapid succession of various emotions, are, 
from their nature, incompatible with any particular strain or length 
of melody; for that which constitutes such particular strain is the 
relation of several parts to one whole. Now, it is this whole which 
the Italians distinguish by the name of motivo, which may be trans- 
lated strain, or subject of the air, and which they conceive to be 
inconsistent with the brevity and desultory sense of those ejacula- 
tions, which are the effect of a high degree of agitation. Air they 
think even inadmissible in those passages, in which, though the 
emotions be not various, yet the sentences are broken and in- 
coherent, To give an instance, the following speech, though terror 
be uniformly expressed by the whole of it, seems not at all a subject 
fit to be comprehended under, or expressed by, one regular strain :— 


Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
Dy’d he not in his bed? —Where should he die? 
Oh ! torture me no more—I will confess, 
Alive again! Then shew me where he is; 
Tl give a thousand pounds to look on him. 
He hath no eyes; the dust hath blinded them. 
Comb down his hair—look! look! it stands upright, 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul. 
Give me some drink, &e. 
Suakspere's Henry V1. 


But, whilst the Italians conceived such passages to be incompatible 
with that regularity of measure, and that unity of strain which is 
essential to air, they felt, however, that they were of all others the 
most proper subject for musical expression. And, accordingly, both 
the poet and musician seem, by mutual consent, to have bestowed 
on such passages their chief study ; and the musician, in particular, 
never fails to exert on them his highest and most brilliant powers. 
It is to them they adapt that species of recitative termed revitativo 
instrumentato, or recitutivo obbligato—accompanied recitative. In this 
kind of recitative the singer is, in a more special manner, left to the 
dictates of his own feelings and judgment with respect to the 
measure. He must not, indeed, reverse the natural prosody of the 
language, by making short what should be long, or vice versd ; but he 
may not only proportionally lengthen the duration of each syllable, 
but he may give to particular syllables what length he pleases, and 
precipitate considerably the pronunciation of others, just as he 
thinks the expression requires. The march of the notes is very 
different in this from that of the common or simple recitative ; 
delicacy, pathos, force, dignity, according to the ditferent expres- 
sions of the words, are its characteristics. It is in this species of 
song that the finest effects of the chromatic, and, as far as our 
system of musical intervals is susceptible of it, even of the enhar- 
monic scale, are peculiarly felt ; and it is here also that the powers 
of modulation are most happily, because most properly, employed, 
by changes of tone analogous to the variety of the matter, in a 
wonderful manner enforcing and charaeterizing the transitions which 
are made from one subject or emotion to another. Here, too, the 
whole orchestra lends its aid; nor are the instruments limited to 
the simple duty of supporting and directing the voice, In this high 
species of recitative it is the peculiar province of the instrumental 
parts, during those pauses which naturally take place between the 
bursts of passion which a mind strongly agitated breaks into, to 
produce such sounds as serve to awake in the audience sensations 
and emotions similar to those which are supposed ,to agitate the 
speaker, Here, again, another fine distinction is made by the 
Italians between the descriptive and pathetic powers of music, 
These last are proper to the voice, the former to the orchestra alone. 
Thus, the symphonies which accompany this kind of recitative, besides 
the general analogy they must have to the immediate sentiments 
and even to the character, of the speaker, are often particularly 
descriptive of the place in which he is, or of some other concomitant 
circumstance which may serve to heighten the effect of the speech 
itself, Suppose, for example, the scene to bea prison ; the sym- 
phonies, whilst they accord with the general tenor of the words, 


will paint, if I may be allowed the expression, the horrors of the 
dungeon itself, And J oan assure your Lordship that I have heard 








symphonies of this kind strongly expressive of such horrors. Again, 
suppose the scene by moonlight and the general tone of the passion 
plaintive, the sweetness, the serenity, and (though to those who 
have never experienced the effects of music in this degree it may 
seem paradoxical to say so), even the solitude, nay, the silence of 
the scene, would make. part of the ideas suggested by the sym- 
phonies. Should a storm be introduced, the skilful composer would 
contrive to make the rain beat and the tempest howl most fearfully, 
by means of the orchestra. Nay, ina scene such as that of the 
dying Beaufort, which I have quoted above to your Lordship, the 
musician, following close the wild ravings of the speaker, would, 
during the pauses of the speech, call forth from the instruments 
such sounds as would thrill with terror the audience, by realizing, 
in a manner, to their sense and feeling, the horrible apprehensions 
of his distracted mind. But the combined powers of melody and 
harmony are never more effectually felt than when, in this kind of 
recitative, they are employed to mark some very striking transition. 
In ascene of madness, for example, where the imagination of the 
speaker is supposed to start from a gloomy desert to flowery meads, 
the orchestra would, by an immediate wo of measure, 0 melody, 
of harmony, perhaps of sounds, too, mark the transition—would 
proceed to spread out the smiling landskip, to adorn it with Fag 
flowers, to awake the zephyr, and, in short, give to the audience, 
by means of a wonderful analogy of sounds, the most lively repre- 
sentation of the new image which is supposed to have taken 

sion of the madman’s mind, ‘These are effects of what I have 
ventured to call the Descriptive, or Imitative, powers of music. 
With respect to the transitions of passion, such as from tenderness 
to jealousy, from joy to anger, &c., these belong to the Pathetic 
powers of music, and are the peculiar province of the vocal part. 
Often, in the middle of a very agitated recitative, on the occurrence 
of some tender idea, on which the mind is supposed to dwell with a 
kind of melancholy pleasure, the music loses, by degrees, the irre- 
gular character of recitative, and resolves gradually into the even 
measure and continued melody of Air, then, on a sudden, at the call 
of some idea of an opposite nature, breaks off again into its former 
irregularity. This change from Recitative to Air, and thence to 
Recitative again, never fails, when roperly introduced, to havea 
very striking and beautiful effect. Whilst it is the business of the 
orchestra thus closely to accompany the sentiments and situation of 
the singer, the actor, in his turn, as there is no note without a 
meaning, must be continually attentive to the orchestra. During 
those intervals, in which the instruments may be said to speak, his 
action must be in. strict concert with the music; everthing must 
tend to the same point; so that the poet, the musician, the actor, 
must all seem to be informed by one soul. If your Lordship, to the 
natural voice of passion, and the proper and graceful expression of 
action, imagines, thus united, the intrinsic charm of sound itself, 
and the wonderful powers of melody and harmony, I hope you will 
join with me in opinion, that the effect produced by such union is 
much richer, much more beautiful, much more powerful and affect- 
ing, than any that can be produced by simple declamation. Though, 
in passages of this description, the language ought certainly to rise 
with the subject, yet the verse which is here made use of, is of the 
same kind with that employed in the common recitative, as being 
that which has the greatest variety, and suffers the fewest restric- 
tions, and, as such, the best adapted to the irregular nature of such 
passages. Having thus endeavoured to explain to your Lordship 
the nature of recitative, simple and accompanied, of those distinctions 
on which they are respectively founded, and of the species of verse in 
which they are written, I proceed to treat of Air, and of the different 
kinds of versification which are employed in it. As to the principles 
which direct the choice in adapting particular measures to particular 
airs, I shall have nothing to say, they being exactly the same with 
those by which the lyric poet adapts the verse to the various sub- 
jects of an ode—the heroic to the grave and sublime—that which 
still partakes of dignity, though rather smooth than grand, to the 
tender and pathetic—that which is more violent and unequal, to the 
highly impassioned parts—and that which is of the airy dancing 
kind, to the lighter and more lively passages of the piece, Distinc- 
tions, which, it may be observed, are evidently consequences of the 
original union of poetry and music. 

Tam well aware, that great part of what I have here said of the 
power of the Italian music would, to many, perhaps to most people, 
appear the language rather of enthusiasm than of anything else. 
Perhaps it partly is so ; for my own feelings, on the pron hers. alone 
of which I speak, may, in some degree, proceed from enthusiasm. 
Whether this be the case, or whether the effects I mention be com- 
pletely real, but take place in consequence of certain sensibilities, 80 
partially distributed among mankind, that, perhaps, even the lesser 
number are susceptible of these effects, I do not presume to deter: 
mine, If this last be the case (and there is no absurdity in supposing 
it to be so), it is evident, however, that those who profess so great 4 
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degree of sensibility to the powers of music will be very apt to 
appear affected and enthusiastic to the rest of mankind, who are, 
surely, in some degree, justified for calling in question the existence 
of pleasures to which, possessing the same organs, all in seeming 
equal. perfection, they find themselves perfect strangers, Whilst, 
on the other hand, those who acknowledge the power of music, will 
think they have a complete right to assert the reality of that of 
which ‘they have so feeling a conviction, For my own part, I am 
firmly persuaded, that what I have ventured to advance to your 
Lordship touching the effects of music, is not at all exaggerated with 
respect ‘to the feelings of thousands besides myself. Nay, it is my 
opinion that, were musical entertainments arrived to that degree of 
perfection to which they might be brought, they could not fail of 
producing effects much more powerful than any I ever had an oppor- 


tunity of experiencing. 3 
rofon. 


—o—— 


ANOTHER LETTER OF BEETHOVEN’S.* 

In the course of last winter, a Viennese autograph-collector, who 
does not wish his name to be mentioned, kindly placed at my dis- 
posal the following letter of Beethoven’s : 

“ Dear G. L., 

“ Tt strikes me there are still some few slight errors in the 
Sonata and I beg you therefore to let me have my Manuscript back 
Sor a few hours that I may look at it; the M., supposing you attach 
any value to it, you can have returned immediately—thanks for your 
copies. 
“ Entirely 
“ Your g 





8 
“LL, v. BEETHOVEN,” 


This document, which we give unaltered, was evidently addressed 
to a publisher ; that is a conclusion we must draw from the mention 
of “copies”; Beethoven’s precaution, also, of having the Manuscript 
sent back on account of ‘‘some few slight errors” can scarcely be 
explained save by the fact that the Sonata mentioned was about to 
be engraved. The question now arises: To which of Beethoven’s 
sonata-publishers was the letter addressed, for among them there 
was not one whose name agrees with the ‘‘G. L.” of the opening. 

It.did not require much effort to hit on the idea that Beethoven 
was writing to a publisher whom he was accustomed to address by a 
jocular nickname, the abbreviation of which is represented by the 
initials in question. Now we know, from J. Seyfried’s appendix to 
the Studien L. v. Beethoven's, that the great master, when corre- 
sponding with the firm of Steiner & Co., always styled the head of 
the house ‘‘ Lieutenant-General’’+ and himself ‘‘ Generalissimo,’’+ 
Tob, Haslinger, Junr., was, as we are aware, ‘‘ Adjutanterl,” ¢ 
After weighing these facts, we consider it highly probable that the 
heading meant ‘‘ Dear Lieutenant General ” § and the conclusion 

es a 
‘* Your Generalissimo 
““L, v. BEETHOVEN.” || 

The letter was, therefore, addressed to Steiner. So much for the 
personal element. We may fix, with something like precision, the 
year 1815 as the date, Of Beethoven's Sonatas only Op. 90, Op. 96, 
and Op. 101 were originally published by Steiner & Co. See 
Nottebohm’s Thematic Catalogue of Beethoven’s Works ; the first in 
June, 1815; Op. 96, in June, 1816; and the last in February, 1817, 
In the upper right hand corner of the autograph letter some other 

rson has written in cil the date 1815, which, according to what 

as been said, is probably the correct one, and Op. 90, therefore, the 
‘* minor Sonata for Pianoforte, dedicated to the Right Honourable 
Moritz, Count of Lichnowsky ” (Vienna, Steiner & Co,—publishers’ 
number : 2350) was the work to which the composer’s short letter 
refers. The handwriting of the letter presents the greatest similarity 
to Beethoven's handwriting of the period from 1810 to 1825, The 
great man’s signature will undoubtedly be considered to justify the 
publication of what would, without it, be an unimportant document, 








Sauzpurc.—The general annual meeting of the International 
Mozart Institution will be held on the 30th September. The prin: 
cipal question to be discussed is the proposed fusion of the Inter: 
national Institution and the Mozarteum, 





* Addressed to the Newe Berliner’ Musikzeitung, by Dr Theodor Frimmel. 
+ These words are respectively in German! “ General-Lieutenant” and 
 Generalissimus,” 
t ‘Little Adjutant,” 
f " Lieber Qeneral- Lieutenant,” 
| “ihe Generalissinus. 








MUSIC IN MELBOURNE (AUSTRALIA). 
(From an irregular Correspondent. ) 
During the past few years music as an art has made rapid 
progress in this city. This is principally due to the musical pro- 
fession itself, in whose hands the duty of improving and elevating 


the public taste should always remain. The leading professionals 
have vigorously laboured for years in the laudable desire of 
presenting to the public the master-works and chamber music of 
the great composers, thus educating the public taste in the right 
direction. At first, small success attended their efforts, but, 
little by little, the audiences were won over, until now they are as 
critical a body as can be found in any corresponding city of the 
world. The healthy vigour shown by the musical community of 
this city at the present time is unquestionable. There are several 
orchestral and choral societies, the Philharmonic being the oldest 
and most important. Two professional societies—the Musical 
Artists and the Musical Association—are both on the same 
‘lines ” as the London institutions. A regular season of English 
and Italian opera, and numerous chamber concerts of purely 
classical music, are matters of course. 

The Metropolitan Liedertafel gave their fifty-ninth concert on 
Monday evening, June 6th, in the Town Hall, Mdme Carlotta Patti, 
Mr Ernest de Munck (violoncello), and Signor Campi-Cellaj 
(baritone) taking part. Wagner's Feast of Pentecost, with great 
organ and orchestral accompaniment, was admirably rendered, 
Beethoven's third concerto for piano and orchestra was also given, 
Mdme Patti and her husband, Mr de Munck, were made honorary 
members of the society, the “diva” being presented with a hand- 
some wreath of gold set with brilliants. The hall was crowded 
by a fashionable and enthusiastic audience. It was tastefully 
decorated with large ferns and pot plants. Henri Ketten, the 
Hungarian pianist, is giving pianoforte recitals at the Opera- 
house to crowded houses. He introduces, on the average, 17 
numbers each night, and has been playing 20 consecutive nights, 
drawing largely on Beethoven, Bach, Chopin, and Mendelssohn. 
A new Italian opera company begins in a few weeks hence; the 
operas to be performed are L’Africiane, La Favorita, Don 
Giovanni, Les Huguenots, and Don Carlos (Verdi), H. J. 8. 





STRAYS OF MEMORY AND MEYMOTT, 
(To the tune of *‘ Old King Cole.” Accentuate accordingly. ) 


He called for his pipe and he called for his glass 
And he called for his fiddlers three, 
92018 “MRO 

There was Paganini and Spagnoletti 
And to make up the three Mori 
For King Cole he was fond of a tri- 
-O, fond of a trio was he. 

o> 2 8 


Spagnoletti and Mori they played an oratori 
And the great Paganini 
Played God save the King on a single string 
And he went twelve octaves high. 
* * * > * * 
Then Spagnoletti took Viotti in G 
And his concerto played he 
But at page 44 King Cole began to snore 
So they parted company. 
* * * 


* ” * 





(the Seven Asteroids) 
And these are the whole of the records of King Cole 
(I forgot this line, F. C, B.) 
If you like you may see ’em at the British Museum 
In Russell Street Bloomsbury. 


Dr Hannemann Burpee, 
Eccentric Club—-July, 1839. 

















Vitxna,—The Imperial Operahouse was re-opened on the 15th 
with Fidelio.—The season at the Theater an der Wien will probably 
sommence about the third week in September with Mad. Gailmeyer. 
Should this arrangement be carried out, Herr Strauss’s buffo opera, 
Das Spitzentuch der Kénigin (The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief) will 
be reserved, as the second noyelty, till October.—The Empervr has 
conferred the Francis-Joseph Cross on Herr Hans Richter, 
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DEATH. 
On the 20th August, at 47, Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater, 
W., E.zonora, widow of the late Cuartes JouN Kzan, in her 74th 
year. Friends will please accept this intimation. American and 
Australian papers, please copy. 
On the 20th August, at 9, Western Terrace, sete Signor 
Ercote Mxcartt, Professor of Music, deeply lamented. 
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Sonnets, 
No. 1. 


The sun in sounds as of a dying psalm 

Now finisheth upon the outer sea 

FTis evening prayer. Now, at its mother’s knee 
The child unclaspeth little palm from palm, 
The weary wind its own self doth embalm 

In twilight. Jaded horses harness-free 

At last are getting some tranquility. 

The grand old world seems in a glorious calm,‘ 


Seems— Yes there's peace upon this side at least 

But fight and fret and dizzy joy and woe 

Are gone with that same sun to rise in fire 

Of undiminished fever at the east 

Of strange far lands,—while higher —higher—higher— | 
The moon here slowly soareth—white as snow. 


No. 2. 
The sea is running in far over the shore 
In one great sheet of surf phantasmal-pale 
That boils and leaps up in a waste and wail, 
The pier-ends are buried in the hoar 
Flood-onslaughts. Now and then above the roar 
Rise sounds of seamen’s voices with the gale. 
A ship alongside’s getting ready to sail. 
“ Let go that stern rope.” “ Aye, aye, sir.” No more, 





We're drifting clear. Now off to the boisterous night 
And off to the boisterous ocean black and big. 

Thud thud the paddles go. -We've left the quay. 

The gusts burst stronger. Now we're out of sight. 
Hark to that monotone athwart the rig 

Mixed with the moan from the incessant sea, 


. Peters. 
A Hioht’s Real Entertainment, 


John Toole!—Byron (Lorp Byron)—Doublechick !—« Upper 
Crust !”—Every character well played. Toole incomparable. Go 
all to see it. It prolongs life, “ Folly,” if you like—but such folly 
as beats wisdom. Hocu! Dishiep Peters. 








me ee 
SARAH BERNHARDT, 
(Berlin Correspondence of the ‘ Standard.” ) 


‘‘Mdme Sarah Bernhardt has given occasion to an incident of inter: 
national importance. At the public dinner in her honour at Copen- 
hagen, Baron Magnus, the German Envoy, proposed a toast to 
France, who had sent them her most beautiful and talented daughter 
to amuse and delight the North. Mdme Bernhardt, in reply, made 
a pointed speech, at the close of which she expressed a hope that 
the toast of the German Envoy had been to the whole of France, 
Alsace-Lorraine included. Upon this the Danish members of the 
party having enthusiastically cheered, the actress intoned the ‘' Tap- 
fere Landsoldat,” the well-known war-song of 1863. A member of 
the French Legation then descanted upon the ancient intimate rela- 
tions between Denmark and France, upon which there were more 
cheers and more cries, At this juncture the Danish gentleman who 








presided at the banquet thought it wise to rise from the table. It 
is expected that Baron Magnus will be instructed to take a prolonged 
leave of absence. To speak of the impression this has produced in 
Germany is hardly necessary.” 

Thus showing that our unparalleled Sarah, although her 
name is German, is in heart thoroughly French, Gallant little 
lady! Gifted little genius!—as beautiful as she is gifted. The 
way to preserve eternal peace and amity between Gaul and 
Teuton would be to make Alsace-Lorraine an independent 
neutral country, like Belgium and Switzerland, and appoint 
Sarah Bernhardt Queen. The Czar and both Kaisers (to 
say nothing of Mr Gladstone) would be at her feet, which 
the Pope himself would like to kiss. Queen Sarah the First! 
Fancy! Unfortunately, there could never be a Sarah the 
Second. By the way, to preserve eternal peace and amity 
between the two most potential Latin nations, Savoy 
and Nice should also be made into an independent queendom, 
and the crown placed upon the head of our Sarah, who would 
thus be twice Queen, as she is already twice Art’s High 
Priestess. President Grévy would then embrace King 
Humbert, and Italy and France be inseparable (at least, 
during the reign of Good Queen Sarah). 


——_ 0-————- 
Enigmatic Dreamy, 


One Thousand Pounds Reward for a solution ! 








On old Kin 
Mole’s left chee 
was a coal so he 
called for his 
secretary — and 
bad him to look 
in a fortune- 
telling book and 
see what his for- 
tune might be 
the — secre 
said when his 
fortune he had 
read —and cast 
his nativity that 
a coal on the 
face boded some- 
thing would take 

| place but not 
| what that some- 
thing might be 


Rloral. 


He who tum- 
bles in a ditch 
must take his 
chance — twiwt 


> A 
Sop 


toss and pitch he who tumbles from an oss must take his chance 


twiet pitch and toss 


2 f. eo. 
Goes 
ry) 
[Every night 
The midshipmite 


Is sung by a churche 
warden 








fe itr SES 


In tones so drear 

Tis hard to hear 

When sung at Qovent 
Garden| 
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(Inquiry Motive.) 
Was chiefly the aim 
Of Alderman Hood 


Once in a wood 
To get out if he could 


This is how he did it :— 


ay 





iy 
vv 








4 
v 




















[ Thus some old masters, afraid of leaving off on the lesser third, 


—Dr Briper. } 


—vanishing (like John Oxenford) with a faint laugh (on the 
B natural—*) 
Old King Grove So he called for a pen 
Was a jolly old cove And he called for some ink 
And a jolly old cove was he —- And he wrote a Dictionary 

This set matters right, and so we go round and round, It is 
now to speak of Flosshilde ————— 

Terrific Tempest. 

Voice of We Ap’ Mutton (from the Nebule behind Orion).— 

Who named that name? She bas learned to lobe me! 


Convulsions —Sunquakes—EHarth goes round Moon. 








2—s-—s—S : -a—** 
ne a ah a 
Voice of Richard Wagner (from Vesuvius).—Confound that 
Ap’ Mutton, I can’t utter the name of my favoured Rheindaughter 
without storm enough to reduce Wahnfried and Walhalla to 
ashes. I must content myself with Woglinde and Wellgunde. 
Nevertheless I will sing— 





—# 


= SSS Ss SSS 











ha wei - a wil - des Ge -schwi-ster 


Tempest—waterspouts, 
Voice of We Ap’ Watton (from behind Orion),—That is 
Flosshilde’ song, the . of my tief-Sopran ! ! 
Hurricane. Roof of Bayreuth Theatre blown off. 


G2= = 


be 
Hil - - fe! Hiul - fe! Weh! Weh ! 


And that, Nym would say, is the jurisdiction of it. It is the 
“ Weh!” of the world, my Polkaw. O by Abbs! O by Adnan! 
Old King Grove So he called for a pen 
Was a jolly old cove And called for some ink 
And a jolly old cove was he And he wrote a Dictionary 


This set matters right, and so we go round and round. And 
now we may speak of —_——— 

Lightning and Thunder, 
“re may not, by the way, Woglinde—Hoch! Wellgunde 


Hei - a 

















In der Tiefe des Rheines. 


Man with Umpretta.—Humph! In der Tiefe des Rheines. 
No umbrellas here. What would be the use of ‘em? I’m not so 
downy as I thought, and yet down deeper than I expected. 
Humph ! 

Enter Alberich stealthily from his subaqueous cave. 


Man with UmBretia.—Ho! (lets drop umbrella and is 
drowned), 
ALBERICH (picking up umbrella)—Heugh! A shabby one! 
Shall give it to brother Mime. 
[Exit with umbrella to belabour Mime. 
At the Albion, 








D R.—What’s the 
meaning of all this? Dem 
it! Can’t make it out 
any how. Regular jumble. 

Nae "Spose Odell’s got the key. 
z If not, I'll ask Toole. 
[EZait hurriedly to Green- 
room Club. 


) Z <1 hs SK 
\ PS ale 
4 a) 
Gi th) ANUS 
ey 


Acme ESO 


At the Crystal Palace, 


Ah! Schubert (bless him!) 
Ah! Schumann (bless him !) 
Can’t fathom this Ocean yet. 
Blow this Ocean! 

Must ask Arthur. 

















an 

1 

J 
rs a 
; (Octave lower. ) 
Makes me think of Rheingold, 














_] 
4 ——7 ke., &e. 
: ——4 


as Ss oa as ; 
By Jove—Zeus—Jupiter—Jah—Czar—Shah !——Pshaw !—I'll 





Arthur, Where's Arthur? What's all this about an 
“ Enigmatic Dream” in the Musical World to-day ? 
; By telephone from St James's Hall. 
Voce raoM ARTHUR CHAPPELL, —Don’t understand, 
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G. G.—By Jove! I’ve telephoned the wrong Arthur! I must 
telephone again to A. 8. S. 

By Telephone. 
Arthur S.! Arthur S. !—What’s it all about ? 
Reply by Telephone. 

Vorck From ALberr MAansions.—I say, old man, I’m busy 
with the Leeds Martyr, don’t you know? Can't be disturbed, Ask D. 
Peters, with enclosed Inquiry Motive. He answers to no other. 
Busy with his promised autobiography, don’t you know? 


a. RE EE a <BR) SEE __ 
a Sseseeeel 
— y Thad 























ee a OO 
"ES Se a a 
oe oe o-  — 5 od -o- 2 eae? 
._ SS 
Sp gg at ee nga y ipewe). 
— oe __ ee"! 5g — 


» 
Vorcr From Lower SypenuAM.—Then I shall telephone D. P. 
Answer by Telephone. 




















ites sl ae eee eS ens 
a sommes —t#e-a— ee ee 
pa. eae 
=F 0 # | teapot ote 
: i D. Peters. 


From. Service Tree and Sable. 
Who's that disturbing my Auto? Oh! it’s Head—Sir Flam- 
borough Head. [I'll get rid of him :— 
By Telephone from Tadcaster. 
Once in a wood Mias chicltp the aim 
Co get out if he could Of Alverman Hood 


t ~~ 
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—vanishing (like John Oxenford) with a faint laugh (on the 
D natural—*), 

[Thus some old masters, afraid of leaving off on the lesser 
third.—Dr Burner. | — 

At the Bear and Basket—Ashby de la Zouch. 

Man witH(out) UmpreLia.—After been blown up to the 
surface of the Rhine by Septimus Wind, and escorted to this 
tavern by the brothers Eagles, I can find no shadow of an 
umbrella, I've lost my own. That Niblung filched it. I thought 
I was drowned ; but here I am at Ashby dela Zouch. What a 
God-forgotten place! Bother the castle! I don’t value it a 
straw. What do I rate historical associations? At less than a 
straw. Bare was I born, bare I remain, and if I lose nothing as 
little I gain. If you hunt in the sky the starlings will fly, and 
evil tongues wont refrain from the Pope himself. 

[Exit disappointed. 








Cy HI << 
f Voices from Warwick Crescent. 
MANAGER.—Don’t you think this would do for an opera ? 




















Cowen, now the rising star, might write music for it in the 
Wagner style. 

AmaTEuR TENOR (eagerly).—It would do, Aw! famously. I, 
Aw! would play Siegfried—Aw ! 

Manager.—No part for you, old boy. Besides, Siegfried isn’t 
in the plot. 

Amateur Tenor.—Aw! but Cowen could put him in—or, if 
not, Austin? Burnand would give him the tip. 

ManaGEr.—Wont do at any price. Ilow the deuce could you 
look Siegfried ? 

Amatrur Tunor.—Aw! Tom Hobiler says that since he left 
the stage there is no one but myself, aw! that has his appearance 
aw ! 

MAnacrr.—Tom Hohler would be just the thing, but com- 
pared with Tom Hohler you are a shrimp, or at the best a prawn. 

Amateur Tenor.—Aw! Got a cigar, old fellow ? 


Scene changes to Mutual Admiration Land, 
as >} | 
Where’s Wolzogen? This isa mystery. Let 


us consult the Oracle. The Oracle never deceives. 
E. P. The Oracle is oracular. 





CAB J 
By Telephone. 


Tur Sevrn.—What signifies this mystery ? 
By Telephone. 


Oracle—Aundry. Parsifal. Don't talk so much till it is 
finished—till the That is done. Ask Wolzogen and Rubinstein 
(not Anton Nero—Ae denies the gospel. oito, with Nerone, will 
convert him). Send to America, The Americans are my real 
friends. They have offered me a million marks to live and die 
on Coney Island. 

Tus Sxven.—Let us telephone—telephone—telephone—-tele- 
phone—telephone—telephone—telephone ! 


By Telephone. 
What signifies this mystery ? 
Voice from Isle off Bergen, Norway. 





if 
ie 


Comety AMERICAN Girt.—It means this—Poor Ole! 
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Also that you are not sure right away of the States, you guess. 
If Carmen pleases to consult the Mracle down the crater of 
Vesuvius, this American girl tarnation wont. Poor Ole Bull! 


Schluss Folgt. 


BERLIN. 
(Correspondence, ) 


Dr J. Ammann, who succeeded to the management of Wandelt’s 
Institute for Pianoforte-Instruction after Wandelt’s decease, and 
settled in Hanover, has returned to this city, and opened a new 
music-school under the old name. Herr Fischer, of Blankenburg, 
has become director of the establishment in Hanover.—The manager 
of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater has promised Herr 
Arno Kleffel, in consideration of long and faithful services, a fare- 
well benefit, for which the departing Capellmeister has selected 
Lortzing’s, opera Die beiden Schiitzen,—Fidelio was selected to 
inaugurate the operatic season, on the 24th inst., in the Theatre 
Royal, instead of the Operahouse, which is in repair.—The popular 
actress, Mdlle V. Wenta, leaves the Friedrich- Wilhelmstadtisches 
Theater, to devote herself exclusively henceforth to opera. 








Saran Bernuarpt.—Mdlle Bernhardt is at Aix-les-Bains, 
where she will give one of her performances comprised in her 
French tour. 

A MONUMENT is being erected in memory of Rouget de Lisle, 


composer of the “ Marsellaise.” General Garibaldi has collected 
a very large amount in Italy towards the object. 


EptvspureH.—The Presidency of the Art Department in 
a has been accepted by Mr W, B, Richmond, Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art at Oxford, 








HOPES FOR PARSIFAL, 


(From the “Graphic.” ) 

During May, June, and July, thirty new members enrolled them- 
selves in the ‘‘ Bayreuth Patronage Association.” They belong to 
various towns in Germany and abroad. By the payment of forty-five 
‘marks down, or an instalment of fifteen marks for 1880 (the whole 
sum, of course, to be made up in due time, or otherwise the instal- 
ment forfeited), members are entitled to the privilege of attending 
the performance of the new ‘Festival play,” Parsifal, in the year 
1882, The Theatre Fund has received 1,000 marks from the 
Universal Musical Association of Germany, and 1,745 marks, through 
exceptional offerings, from the ‘‘ faithful,” who religiously look upon 
Wagner and his doctrines as representing the only legitimate gospel} 
When, until now, were the true interests of Art advanced by such 
means? Beethoven never asked for subscriptions all over the world 
in order to propagate his immortal symphonies, quartets, and sonatas. 
He took what he eould get for them from his publishers, and there 
was an endofit. The Wagnerian system of soliciting alms is becoming 
preposterous. If people only knew of what kind of stuff this Parsifa 
is made, they would open their eyes a little. Instead of the chaste 
Percival of our own Arthurian legend, we have simply a booby ; and 
as for the nondescript Kundry, virtual heroine of the drama—Oh ! 
(The less sajd the better.) 


[About the music I should like to say something, but, knowing 
nothing, can’t say anything. That it will be of Wagner's best 
I entertain little doubt. Parsifal was begun in 1864, Will Bors 
follow immediately ? If not, I recommend Grummor Grummorsom, 
or Floll of the Out-Isles.—Dn Buiner. } 


—_—9——— 


BRUSSELS, 
( Correspondence, ) 


La Muette de Portici of Auber played an important t in the 
Belgian revolution of 1830; it was the spark that fired the train. 
Its revival at the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie during the Quinqua- 
gintenary of Belgian Independence was, therefore, pretty well a 
matter of course, and to be considered a patriotic even more than 
an artistic event. The house was crammed to suffocation; even 
the lobbies and corridors swarmed with persons anxious to 
take part in this national manifestation. A large box in the best 
part of the auditorium was set apart for the survivors who had been 
wounded in 1830, and who, after the grand duet between Masaniello 
and Pietro, ‘‘ Amour sacré de la patrie,” were the objects of a most 
enthusiastic ovation, the whole audience rising and cheering them 
to the echo. The duet was sung with great spirit and force by MM. 
Sylva and Devoyod. The “Prayer” in the third act was effectively 

iven by the chorus. On the 18th inst., a gala performance was 

held in honour of the representatives (headed by the Lord Mayor) 
of foreign and provincial corporations, the pieces being Richard 
Ceur-de-Lion and Gilles Ravisseur.—A prize was offered by the 
Government to the author of the best words, French or Flemish, 
adapted for a national patriotic song. Of eighty-six compositions 
sent in—seventy-one French and fifteen Flemish—not one was con- 
sidéred by the judges worthy of the prize, which consequently 
was not awarded, 








HomsurG.—Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen and Herr Hollman gave, by 
desire, two excellent concerts here, on the 17th and 21st August, 
assisted by the well-known London amateur barytone, Mr Charles 
Mason, and the equally well-known composer, Mr Hamilton Clarke, 
who, on both occasions, played the first movement from Mendels- 
sohn’s sonata for pianoforte and violoncello with that admirable 
artist, Herr Hollman. Mr Clarke also accompanied the vocal music, 
which comprised the Toréador’s song from Carmen, sung with much 
spirit by Mr Mason. Mdlle de Bunsen sang Depret’s ‘‘Ave Maria,” 
with violoncello obbligato, at Herr Hollman’s soirée, and was so much 
applauded, that she had to return to the orchestra, and give one of 
her popular Swedish melodies, accompanying herself on the pianoforte. 
Herr Hollman’s performances on the violoncello consisted of a 
fantasia by Servais on a theme from Beethoven, a romance of his 
own composition, a mazurka by Chopin, and a ‘‘papillon” by Popper. 
All of these exhibited his thorough command of the instrument, and 
won high rh map from the audience. Both concerts were very 
well attended by English and German families visiting this favourite 
resort, 
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RAPPELLE-TOI. 


it 
Rappelle-toi lorsque l'aurore craintive 
Ouvre au soleil son palais enchanteé ; 
Rappelle-toi lorsque la nuit pensive 
Passe en révant sous son voile argenté, 
A Vappel du plaisir lorsque ton coeur palpite 
Aux doux songes du soir lorsque Tombre t invite ; 
Ecoute au fond du bois murmurer une voix, 
Rappelle-tot, rappelle-toi, rappelle, rappeile-toi. 
Il, 
Rappelle-toi lorsque les destinées 
M’auront de toi pour jamais separé, 
Quand le chagrin, Vexil et les années 
Auront flétri ce ceur desespéré. 
Songe & mon triste amour, songe a ladieu supréme, 
L’absence ni le temps ne sont rien quand on aime! 
Tant que mon cur battra toujours il te dira, 
Rappelle-toifrappelle-toi, rappelle, rappelle-tor, 
Ii. 
Rappelle-toi quand sous la froide terre 
Mon cour brisé pour toujours dormira ; 
Rappelle-toi quand la fleur solitaire 
Sur mon tombeau doucement s’ouvrira. 
Je ne te verrai plus—mais mon dme immortelle 
Reviendra prés de toi comme une seur fidele ; 
Ecoute dans la nuit une voix qui gémit, 
Rappelle-toi, rappelle-tot, rappelle, rappelle-tot. 
ALFRED DE Musser. 


REMEMBER ME.* 


1. 

Remember me, dear love, when rosy morn 

First opes her jewell’d portals to the sun ; 

Remember me, when pensive eve upborne 

On star gemm’d veil through endless space floats on, 

When pleasure’s siren tones with sweetest strains invite, 
When night her mantle flings with dreams of soft delight. 
Hark ! through the woods my voice shall murmur still to thee, 
Remember me, remember me, oh still remember me, 


Il. 

Remember me, when far a ruthless fate 

Our lives has sunder’d with remorseless hand, 

And exile, sorrow, years, or sad “ too late ” 

Have crushed my heart within their iron band. 
Remember how I loved my last, my sad farewell, 

Yet absence, time, are naught to those who love so well ; 
Long as my heart will beat, for aye ‘twill say to thee, 
Remember me, remember me, oh still remember me. 


III. 
Remember still, when ‘neath the dewy sod, 
My broken heart for aye will sink to rest ; 
Remember still, when from that earth to God, 
The fragrant flower shall rear its snowy crest. 
Yet my immortal soul, bright with love’s tender light, 
Shall hover near thee still throughout the dark’ning night, 
And whisper soft, dear love—I’m ever near to thee, 
Remember me, remember me, oh still remember me. 

‘ CARLEON, 


” 








* The French version by Alfred de Musset of this adaptation has been most charmingly set to music by Mrs W. Blanchard Jerrold, 





BAYREUTH. 
( Correspondence. ) 

During the three summer months of May, June, and July, the Bay- 
reuth Patronage Association has been reinforced by 30 members, belong- 
ing to 20 different town in Germany and abroad. For alump payment 
of 45 marks, or an instalment of 15 for 1880,each new me) i pur- 


chased the right of attending the performance of the ‘“‘ Festival-Play,” | 


Parsifal, in 1882. In addition to the above amounts, the Theatre 
Fund has been augmented by 1,000 marks from the Universal Musi- 


cal Association of Germany, and 1,745 marks as extra or exceptional | 


offerings from the ‘‘ faithful.” 








_Tue Wetsn Nationa Eisrepprop.—The proceedings of the 
National Eisteddfod of 1880 were commenced at Carnarvon on Tues- 
day with the ancient ceremony of holding a Gorsedd, or Bardic 


Council, within the walls of the Castle, in which ceremony a large 


number of the bards and literati of Wales took part. A procession 


was formed, headed by the boys of the training ship Clio and their | 


efficient brass band, and the several civil and military bodies of the 
town. The president for the day was Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
M.P., who was escorted amidst much enthusiasm to the pavilion, 
The proceedings having been opened by the Clio brass band, Sir 
Watkin delivered an appropriate address, in which he referred to 
the remarkable musical taste of the Welsh people. The chief item 
in the day’s programme was the choral competition for a prize of 
£150 and gold medal, for which four choirs had entered—viz., Acre- 
fair Philharmonic Society, Holyhead Choir, Llangollen Tonic Sol-fa 
Choir, and Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Union. The choirs were 
limited to 150 voices, the pieces being ‘‘See from his nest” (Handel’s 
Belshazzar), “While everlasting ages roll,” and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, The prize was awarded to thé Birkenhead choir, the Llan- 
gollen choir being a worthy second. The adjudicators were Dr 
Stainer, organist of St Paul’s Cathedral, Mr John Thomas Harpist 
to the Queen, and Mr John Thomas, Llanwrtyn Wells, The Birken- 
head choir was led by Mr William Parry. In the evening a grand 
concert was given, which was largely attended. A meeting of the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion was held at 9 a.m. presided 
over by Mr Hugh Owen, when a paper was read by Mrs Thomas, of 
Bethesda, upon Eisteddvodic reform. A short discussion followed 
in which the Dean of Bangor took part. A paper was read by Mr 
p. ag B,A., upon we per in Wales,” The President 
r the day was Mr W. Cornwallis West, of Ruthi . 
Lieutenant of Denbighshire, ey ee 


| SARAH BERNHARDT. 
(From “The Parisian.” ) 


Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt has received the Swedish Order of Merit, 


an honour never previously conferred upon an actress. 
* * * ” * * 





The five representations of Sarah Bernhardt at Copenhagen 
| produced about 65,000 frs. Her share was 12,500 frs. 

| * * * # . * 

Malle Sarah Bernhardt has offered to pay to the Comédie-Francaise 
| the sum of 100,000 frs., to which she has been condemned, in four 
| yearly instalments of 25,000 frs. The Committee have not yet 
replied, but it is very probable that her offer will be accepted. 








Water MAcFARREN’Ss New SympHony,—At the second Prome- 
| nade concert of the Messrs Gatti devoted to music by English 
| composers, among the other things deserving a hearty welcome, on 
| more than one account, was Mr Walter Macfarren’s ‘Brighton 
| Symphony,” under which title it is generally accepted, in consequence 
| of its having been written for pr first introduced at Mr Kuhe’s 
| yearly Brighton Festival, in February last, The merit of this com- 
| position is unquestionable, and nothing but a sustained manner 
of its own is wanting to place it, as a work of high pretension, 
beyond the pale of criticism. Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Sterndale 
Bennett, however, continually peeping out, the impression is in a 
great degree what may be termed kaleidoscopic. Mr Macfarren 
must have been strongly fascinated by the canzonetta belonging to 
Mendelssohn’s earlier Quartet in E flat, and by a certain theme 
which figures conspicuously in the last movement of Bennett's 
| pianoforte concerto in the same key (No, 2); but the leaning towards 
Mozart is predominant and, let it be added, healthy, Apart from 
| these considerations, the symphony is interesting throu Rosh the 
| first and most important movement striking us as best of alk It could 
| 


hardly have been more carefully played than by the fine orchestra 
under the direction of Mr Cowen, who is becoming more and more 
| master of the position he was unexpectedly called upon to oceupy.— 
| Graphic 
| PzstH.—A bill for the protection of literary and artistic propert 
in wii will shortly be introduced into the Hangerian, Patlia 
ment, 
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THE PRECURSORS OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


You reported a fortnight since the interesting concert held at 
St James's Hall by Mr Brinsmead, of Wigmore Street, for the 
exhibition of his patent grand pianofortes. On the same evening 
Mr Brinsmead showed some of his smaller instruments, as the 
“Parlour Grand” pianoforte, and, for the sake of contrast, 
previously engaged Herr Bonavitz to play pieces on sundry old- 


fashioned keyed instruments, from which, in the scientific language _ 


of Darwin, has been gradually developed the modern grand piano- 
forte. Our ancestors used the instruments known as spinet, 
virginal, and harpsichord, or clavichord. The spinet, otherwise 
called the “couched harp,” from its resemblance to a horizontal 
harp, was much smaller than the harpsichord; the strings, 
placed at an angle to the keys, were of cat-gut, and sounded by 
leathern or quill plectra, which caught, or “ twigged,” them. The 
“ virginal,” not derived from Queen Elizabeth’s celibacy, but from 
virge, the Latin for rods (the rods attached to the keys), resembled 
a square box; the strings were of metal (brass, instead of cat- 
gut), one string for each note. ‘The sound, as in the spinet, was 
produced by quills, whale-bone, leather, or, sometimes, elastic 
metal, attached to slips of wood, called “ jacks,” provided with 
metal springs. The virginal was the precursor of the harpsichord, 
and some say of the spinet. 

The harpsichord, clavecin, clavichord, clavicembale, or fliigel, 
was so far an improvement that the strings were made (as 
now) of steel wire, with an alloy of copper for certain deep 
notes, There were in some instruments two keyboards, for 
piano and forte effects; and also stops, for the modification of 
the sound, by connecting the mechanism with, or disconnecting 
it from, three or four strings. The Italian term clavi-cembalo 
indicates the “cymbal” character of the tone. The keys were 
attached to levers, with the “ jacks,” as before; the plectra were 
still crowquills, or hard leather, sometimes ivory or tortoise 
shell, which produced something like “a scratch with a sound at 
the end of it.” 

The masters of later date, Handel and Mozart to wit, played on 
harpsichords, or clavichords. Cristofoli is generally recognized as 
the inventor of the modern pianoforte, The great change from 
the old harpsichord consisted in the substitution of wooden 
hammers for quills, the improved “ action,” the pedalling work, 
the extension of the compass, and the raising of the pitch. The 
“repetition ” and “ upright check” actions are fine specimens of 
the craft and mystery of pianoforte manufacture. We all 
remember, thirty or forty years ago, the old upright pianoforte 
of only 5§ octaves, from F to ©, and the old “squares” of six 
octaves (now rare aves), from F to F, whereof one advantage was 
that a vocalist could “sing” in that reverberation from the bolt 
“upright.” Then came the extension of compass, 6$ octaves, 
from C to A, and at last: the full seven octaves, from A 
to A. Here, however, the gain is questionable, seeing that 
the notes in altissimo have hardly any sound at all, whilst the 
lowest bass notes are nearly always too flat. An accomplished 
musician, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, has published an edition of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, with extensions of the compass 
(in alt), as the master would havewritten (?) if he had hada modern 
“ grand ” at his disposal.* Herr Bonavitz, at the evening concert, 
played solos on the virginal, harpsichord, “ Gluck” pianoforte, and 
“ Pleyel,” “Chopin,” and Brinsmead’s pianofortes were afterwards 
exhibited by Herr Bonavitz and Miss Bessie Richards. The tone 
of the virginal fairly convulsed the musicians, and the harpsichord, 
with its two rows of keys, produced but little more effect.t The 
virginal resembles a box, and the inside of the lid is painted a la 
Watteau. The keys are of a faded yellow colour. The compass 
of virginal and harpsichord is the same—viz., 43 octaves, from B 
to F. The “Gluck” pianoforte extends from G to F (43 octaves), 





* How does Miss Zimmermann know what Beethoven would have done? 
Pio Cianchettini, Dussck’s nephew, did a similar thing for two of the grand 
sonatas of his uncle, and the effect, as might be imagined, was to take away 
all the individual character of the passages, Such liberties with dead masters 
are wholly indefensible—in short, acts of Vandalism.—-Dr BLIDGE. 

¢ So much the worse for the appreciation of these so-called “ musicians,” 
Every instrument had its time, and every time has produced its instrument. 
To deride the past is only the act of those incapable of appreciating, because 
very imperfectly acquainted with, the present, —Dr BiipGeE, 








and the “ Chopin,” a “ Pleyel Grand,” from C to G, 6§ octaves. 
We cite this modern instrument to show the immense stride from 
the time of Gluck. One striking point in the old instruments is 
their low pitch. The virginal could not be tuned even up to the 
old concert-pitch, and a careful test convinced me that it is a full 
minor third below the present “ Philharmonic” pitch—the same 


will apply to the harpsichord. The two virginals (one nearly 
worn out) were lent by Messrs Chappell, of New Bond Street. 
The pieces played by Herr Bonavitz were selected from the 
works of Thomas Ford (the Elizabethan composer), Muffatt, 
Couperin, Rameau, Domenico Scarlatti, J. S. Bach, and Gluck. 
Mr James Sauvage sang Purcell’s ‘‘ Mad Tom” to the harpsichord 
accompaniment of Mr W. Ganz, and Miss B, Elliott, Haydn’s 
canzonet, “ My mother bids me bind my hair,” to an accompani- 
ment on the Gluck pianoforte. Our modern pianoforte, in a broad 
sense,” is, virtually, a return to the Bible keyed instrument, called 
“Dulcimer,” familiarised by painful repetition, together with 
psaltery, sackbut, flute, &c., in the first lesson—or what used to be 
the first morning lesson—for the nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
The dulcimer of the Ilebrews was a keyed instrument, struck by 
two hammers in the hands of the player, on the drum and drum- 


stick principle, Thus does the world move. Man, like the globe, 
rotates and revolves. A. M. 
—o-——. 
WAIEFES. 


A ‘‘Soldier’s Daughter ” has received the Queen’s gracious thanks 
for her poem of the ‘‘ Old Colours” (printed in last week’s Musical 
World)—the sequel to ‘‘ Isundula,” a volume of Impromptus by the 
same author, accepted by Her Majesty some time since. 

Mr Carropus at BLackpoot.—We never remember hearing Mr 
Carrodus, or indeed any other man, with greater pleasure than on 
that occasion, Again and again we thought of the pun in the sum- 
mer number of the Yorkshireman about the man who Car-rod-dus 
away. The vast audience was simply entranced as the musie of the 
‘Carnival of Venice” went out in such melodious numbers from 
that almost magical violin. The youthful son of the performer— 
Master B, Carrodus—accompanied, with great skill and taste, on the 
piano.— Blackpool Times. 

Miss Catherine Penna is reposing at Brighton. 

The Ferni family have left Madrid, and been singing at La Granja. 

Haydn’s Seasons is announced by the Istituto Cherubini, Leghorn. 

The Pagliano, Florence, will open in the autumn with La Forza 
del Destino. 

Max Bruch’s Odysseus has been performed three times at the 
Theatre Riga. 

Seiior Gayarre, intent upon a holiday, will accept no engagements 
for the winter. 

Sig. Abrugnedo, the tenor, is now manager of the Theatre in 
Valencia, Spain. 

Mr J. B. Jewson is passing the vacation at his favourite resort, 
the Isle of Thanet. 

Mdme Chatterton-Bohrer, the harpist, is stopping with some 
friends at Squantum (U.S.). 

The Theatre Royal, Wiesbaden, has re-opened with Nicolai’s 
Lustige Weiber von Windsor. 

M. Menu, a bass singer, late of the Grand Opera, Paris, is engaged 
at the new Operahouse, Geneva. 

The Jonkunst will in future be conducted by Mdme Hahn, widow 
of the late editor and proprietor. 

M. Gounod, not long since, paid a visit to Ostend, and a special 
concert was given in his honour. 

La Fille de Madame Angot was performed, on the 12th inst., at 
the Carl-Theater, Vienna, for the 193rd time. 

The rebuilding of the Théatre des Célestins, Lyons, has commenced, 
and the new edifice will be ready in May, 1881. 

A report circulates that Sig. de Giosa is to become manager of the 
Teatro Bellini, Naples, but he writes to deny it. 

The new Strakosch and Hess English Opera Company opens on 
the 15th November at the Globe Theatre, Boston (U.S.). 

Mr Candidus made his début at Frankfort-on-the-Maine as Flores- 
tan in Fidelio, but did not come up to public expectation. 

Sig. Merelli has secured Mad. Marcella Sembrich (Mr Gye’s new 
prima donna) for ten or twelve performances in St Petersburgh. 





* In a Broadwood sense ?—Dr Burpee, 
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M. Dubreul, Mr Mapleson’s stage-manager, has been in New York 
about a month, making preparations for the approaching season. 

Faure lately sang twice at the small Theatre in Vichy, drawing 
88,500 francs the first nightand 99,500 the second. (Ha!—Dr BuipGx.) 

Mrs Zelda Seguin, widow of the late Edwin Seguin, was married 
on the 3lst July, in Baltimore, U.S., to Mr David Wallace, of 
Indianapolis. 

A two-act comedy opera, La Belle Américaine, music by Dr 8S, 
Austen Pearce, is to be produced in New York, under the direction 
of the composer. 

Music will play a prominent part in the Calderon Centenary, 
Madrid. Among other things there is to be a ‘‘ Tournament of 
Bards,” as in 7'’annhiiuser. 

Mdme Ristori will give a series of performances in the principal 

J 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOR FOR SINGING, 


ce 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI 
rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Most, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 








towns of Sweden and Norway, during the months of Octob 
November, and December, 

Miss Minnie Hauk is taking a holiday in Switzerland. Next 
month, she will sing at some towns in Germany, as well as at Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Amsterdam. 

Mdlle Marie Vanzandt is engaged to sing in September at the 
Theatre Royal, Copenhagen, at the (for Copenhagen) high re- 
muneration of 1,000 francs a night. 

Remenyi, the violinist, late in New York, is shortly expected at 
Boston, U.S. Miss Jeannette Edmonston Walker, pupil of Sig. 
Randegger, is to make her appearance in the same city. 

A musical and literary entertainment, in aid of the National 
Shipwreck Society of Sydney, was given in mid-ocean, on the 7th 
July, on board the Australia, by Signora Urso, Signor Camillo 
Urso, and other artists. It realised some thirty pounds, 

‘Richard Wagner”—says The Parisian—‘‘has left Naples, 
driven away by the heat, and has taken up his quarters near Pistoja, 
He has completed the instrumentation of his new opera, Percival. 
The plot is taken from Boccaccio’s last novel in the Decamerone, the 
trials of Griseldis, treated in the epic form by Chaucer in his 
‘Canterbury Tales,”—(Oh !—Dr Butper.) 

PROMENADE Concgrts.—The lovers of music for its own sake, 
independently of surrounding circumstances, have little cause of 
complaint against Mr F, H. Cowen. The young English composer, 
and now established conductor, puts the fine orchestra at his com- 
mand to the best uses. There was a very good programme on the 
last ‘‘ English” night, including among other things the ‘‘ Dance of 
Nymphs and Reapers,” from Mr Sullivan’s Tempest music, composed 
while a ‘* Mendelssohn Scholar” at Leipsic, before he, with other 
English aspirants (who might advantageously have pursued their 
studies at home), became indoctrinated in the new school, at one 
time virtually headed by Schumann, but now represented in a manner 
that Schumann would not have tolerated, and that Mr Sullivan, to 
his credit be it said, has, as his best known compositions testify, 
repudiates. Then there was the orchestral Suite of Mr F. Corder, 
another ‘‘ Mendelssohn Scholar,” and another pupil of our Royal 
Academy of Music. This Suite had already been made known 
through the agency of the Crystal Palace Concerts—at which, from 
time to time, almost everything may be heard, good, bad, or indiffe- 
rent ; and side by side with it, Mr Harold Thomas’s concert-overture, 
Mountain, Lake, and Moorland, which has one thing, if no other, in 
common with Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony”’—that it is a 
chronicle of impressions rather than an attempted picture. Both 
works were welcome, as coming from the pens of talented English 
musicians. There is a marked difference, however, between them, 
Mr Corder aiming much more at the ‘‘ descriptive ” in his Suite than 
Mr Thomas in his overture. At the same time, it is but fair to admit 
that we prefer Mr Thomas, contemplative, at ‘‘Mountain, Lake, and 
Moorland,” to Mr Corder, eager to paint in vivid colours all he 
witnessed in the Black Forest (‘‘Im Schwarzwalde”—for such is the 
title he adopts)—from Sunrise (‘‘Sonnenaufgang ”) to “ Evening at 
the Inn” (‘‘ Abends in Wirthshause ”).—Graphic. 








_ FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. —The new operahouse is fast a proach- 
ing completion, The portion behind the curtain was handed over 
by the builder to the manager on the 15th inst. The opening is 
fixed for the 24th of October, when the opera will probably be 
Mozart's Don Juan.—Not only does J. Stockhausen quit the Hoch 
Conservatory, but he is about entering into competition with it. On 
the Ist of October he begins a singing course of his own. 
MANNHEIM.—The compliment of a ‘Morning Music” has been 
paid by the band of the Badish Grenadiers to Mr Charles Oberthiir, 
now on a visit to Major Baron von Bocklin. Mr Oberthiir’s com- 
positions for the harp are much admired here, and often played by 
the regimental bands quartered in the neighbourhood. On the 
ys occasion, among other pieces given, was the romance from 
Oberthiir’s opera, Floris von Namur, 











New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” : 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exq ly har- 
monized that they must prove of t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author inthe Royal Academy of Music,and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable rempay for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacle, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1/d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 

















NEW DUET. 
MHE RETURN OF THE ARMY. Duet for Tenor and 


Bass. Words by N. GaBRIEL. Music by FREDERICK PENNA, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘* A very spirited and effective duet, written in a musicianly style by one who 
evidently understands the art of obtaining the best results from vocal means,” — 
Musical Record, 


NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 


Halifax.” Music by Freperic H. Cowen, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


robe NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“ 4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” Arranged for Soprano, 


Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 
WO STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment). 
No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Eeq.); 
No. 2. STUDY IN OOTAVES (dedicated to J. T, Oarrodus, mp Composed by 
in; 


Frank James AMOR (of Salisbury),. Price 4s. each. Londo uncaN Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“MEMORIES, SWEET AND SAD.” 


UST PUBLISHED, a New Edition of this admired Song. 
Words by Mra M. A. Batnzs. Music by W. H. Hotmgs, 

“This song might be made most effective in good hands,” 

“We are pleased to be enabled to welcome a second edition of one of the 
most charming songs. It has already received most flattering but well deserved 
commendation both from ourselves and other musical critics, Mrs Baines, a 
lady well known in the upper ten of Brighton, must congratulate herself in 
having found in Mr Holmes a true musician, one who has in a masterly manner 
rightly interpreted her real poetry.”——Brighton Gazette, August 12th, 

‘ee by post, 2a. 
London; Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Reprinted from ‘‘THk MustcaL WorLD.” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC’ 


BY 


OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the A/usical 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them.”— 
Athenaum, 





LA BIENVENUE REDOWA. °%. 
LA BIENVENUE SCHOTTISCHE. 3s. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTB. 
Composed by 
'W. GODFREY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Trois Pikces PouR LE PIANOFORTE. 





1, “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... .«. .. 4% 

. “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... AA pre @ on (ide 

“TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op. 205)... 2. we 48. 
Composée par 


G. GARIBOLDI. 


London: Duncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
“THE IRRESISTIBLE QUADRILLES.” 
Oomposed by 
J. LOWICK HARRISON. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


“CYPRUS POLKA” and “CYPRUS WALTZ.” 


For THE PIANOFORTE, 


Composed by RICHARD HARVEY. 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncay Davison & Oo., 344, Regent Street, W. 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 














8. D. dD 
1. “SYMPATHY” 3 6| 9% “SPRING”... 36 
3. “REGRET”... . 36] 4 “DELIGHT” 386 
&. “EMOTION” ’ 4 0] 6. “ANIMATION” 2 6 
Hi “ FELICITY ” sol we « RESIGN ATIO) = He 
1. “ BELOVED” 2 Oe — muah te 
1 <ees 14, =a 
is “@AIBTE” .... .. +. 5 0 16. “ SUBRLIOATION” 30 
19 “ CONSOLATION” T'6, oe ne 
21, “EXULTATION ”... 26h oae— 
pS Sh es 24. “PLEADING” ... .. 3 6 


London: Duncam Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 


SONATA IN G MAJOR de 
SONATA IN E MINOR a See ee 
FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... i6e 
RONDO GRAZIOSO ... oa ose eee om ooo Pe ies ose 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
“THE LAST TIME.” 
I. WATTS’ admired Song, “THE LAST TIME,” 
¢ words by R. Reecg, is published (price 3s.) by Duxcan Davison & Co., 
344, Regent Street, London, W.; where may be obtained, ——— by M. L, 
ng pa. A over 


Warts, ‘‘ Home to my Heart,” “ Ri ple, gentle Stream,” “‘ Stan 
the Stream,” “The reason why,” and “ Shine on, fair Moon,” price 3s, each, 
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AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateu.s and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANLS of 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


ManuractureD sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


‘ 


err rem nmady WRAL Ou 


= <=> 


2 UMA OHTA HEIN 





COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT OARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 26 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fiogered by 
Epwaxp F. Rimpauxr. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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Ashdown & Parry's Recent Publications 


FOR THE 


ORGAN & HARMONIUM. 











ORGAN. 
BATISTE, EDOUARD 


A Selection of his compositions, edited by Dr SPARK. 


. THE BELL OFFERTOIRE 

. OFFERTOIRE IN E FLAT _... 

. PROCESSIONAL MARCH AND ANDANTE 

. THREE SHORT PIECES... 

. POSTLUDE IN C 

. FOUR SHORT PRELUDES 

. GRAND OFFERTOIRE IN F MAJOR 

. THREE SHORT PIECES... 

COMMUNION AND VERSET a 

PETIT OFFERTOIRE IN F AND £LEVATION 
. ANTIENNE, MUSETTE, AND ENTREE DE PROCESSION 
. OFFERTOIRE IN A FLAT 

. ELEVATION, COMMUNION, AND POSTLUDE 

- PROCESSIONAL MARCH AND OFFERTOIRE IN © 
. COMMUNION AND POSTLUDE 

. THREE SHORT PIECES... 

. MUSETTE AND COMMUNION... 


GILHOLY, BARRY M. 
LARGHETTO .. 


JONES, WALTER OWEN 
LARGO FROM HAYDN’S SYMPHONY No. 8... 


LISSANT, G. B. 
THREE MOVEMENTS FROM THE WORKS OF DUSSEK ... 


LOTT, EDWIN M. 
POPULAR PIECES—TRANSCRIPTIONS: 


1, CHANT DU PAYSAN .... A. Rendano 
2. MARCHE DES BARDES E. Mack 
3, AIR DE LOUIS XIII. ea H, Ghys 
4. ELEVENTH NOCTURNE (G minor) .. F, Chopin 


SILAS, E. 
ADAGIO FROM BEETHOVEN’S SONATA IN C SHARP MIN. 


SPARK, DR. W. 
SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN (Original and Select): 


LORD REMEMBER DAVID - Handel 
L’ADDIO ads dae é Schubert 
Book 13, { DIAPASON MOVEMENT De P. Kirnberger 
CARO MIO BEN . Giordani 
O SALUTARIS HOSTIA . Auber 


SPIRTO GENTIL bial 
MODERATO—ALLA MARCIA 
MINUET—E MAJOR ..._. 
LARGHETTO—’th CONCERTO .. 


.. Handel 


Book 14. 
- Mozart 


Donizetti 


m 
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SPARK, DR. W.—continued. 
SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN (Original and Select) 


continued, 
AVE VERUM joes ae ove 
MARCH—C MAJOR tee 
ANDANTINO—G MAJOR ... 
ANDANTE MAESTOSO—OVERTURE, 
TANNHAUSER ne Wagner 
CONCLUDING VOLUNTARY—C MAJOR Hesse 


_ ONCERTO Op. 64) 
THEME—C MAJOR (C0 Fo a 


.. Mozart 
.. Purcell 


Book 15. - Dussek 5 4 0 











CHORUS—LES HUGUENOTS Meyerbeer ( , , 
Book 16.4 ;ascrA OH'IO PIANGA. ARIA... ... Handel 
MINUET—D MAJOR .... as .. Haydn 
VOLKSLIED-—G MAJOR .. Old German 
WEBBER, T. N. 
RECESSIONAL MARCH belies Set ea we 
HARMONIUM. 
FRELON, L. F. A. 
POLISH HYMNS ... .. 8 0 
RICHARD OG@UR DE LION (GRETRY)— ‘SOUVENIRS... ... 4 0 
LEBEAU, ALFRED 
RECUEIL DE DOUZE MORCEAUX: 
1. INVOCATION se tees ean 
2. GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE .. Jd. 8. Bach 2 0 
3. REVERIE . 20 | 
4. MARCHE MILITAIRE.. i*ya 8 0 
5. SEMIRAMIDE Rossini 2 0 
6. CHANT ARABE ... PATI gg Aly. x” 
7, LUCREZIA BORGIA .. Donizetti 2 0 
8 RONDEAU . Couperin 2 0 { 
9. PENSKE RELIGIEUSE ue TAY oe 2% 0 
10. ROME .... Les Pifferari 2 0 
11. OTELLO Rossini 2 0 
12. MAROHE RELIGIEUSE Gounod 2 0 











HARMONIUM and PIANO. 


FRELON, L. F. A. 


ra te he 


ADELAIDE DE BEETHOVEN—TRANSCRIPTION 6 0 
GRANDE VALSE DE CHOPIN—IN A FLAT, Op. 34 5 0 
MARCHE FUNEBRE DE CHOPIN... ... 5 ib 0 
NOCTURNE DE CHOPIN—IN B MAJOR, Op. 32 ve 
LEBEAU, ALFRED 

MENUET DE BOCOHERINI .... ao ae ae ai song ree 

MIOLAN, A. / 
IL TROVATORE (VERDI)—DUET _... nee 
LE PRE AUX OLERCS (HEROLD)—TRANSCRIPTION ... 5 0 
MIRA LA BIANCA LUNA (ROSSINI)—DUET ... ... .. 4 0 : 
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